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noticed and fulfilled his mission without attracting any publicity. He
returned to report to Lincoln that the Union sentiment did not exist.23
Lincoln's negotiations with the Virginia Unionists were equally dis-
appointing. He was very anxious to have the Virginia convention go
home; though it was under the control of the Unionists, it seemed to him
a constant threat. He and Seward had been thinking of enlisting south-
ern Union support by some spectacular appointment from their ranks.
He had tried to get three southern Unionists to enter his cabinet, and
Seward had urged the appointment first of Crittenden and then of a
Virginia Unionist to the Supreme Court. Lincoln himself was hoping
for a better arrangement. He was prepared to offer to evacuate Sumter
if the Virginia convention would adjourn sine die and thus ensure
Virginia as a member of the Union. He suggested that the Union leaders
in the convention come to Washington to talk it over.24 By the end of
the third week his investigations were not complete, so that he was
not ready to decide. He was a deliberate man; people were finding him
hard to influence. Seward was becoming restive, and it was noted that
Douglas no longer went to the White House so frequently.
As the fourth week of this unusually long executive session began,
the Republican Senators were becoming uneasy. Still, batches of appoint-
ments were coming in daily, and these kept the Republicans in their
places despite the embarrassment of Democratic speeches. Douglas's
repeated remarks finally roused Howe of Wisconsin to make a two-day
attack upon Douglas's resolutions and his alternative plans. No sooner
had he finished when the Illinois Senator was again on his feet, needling
the administration by stating that he understood the order to surrender
Sumter had been given. In satirical vein he complained that it seemed
impossible for Senators on the other side of the chamber to make a
speech without impugning his motives or assailing his character, and
he added a semihumorous remark: "I suppose if I should die, I would
have the longest list of mourners that ever graced a funeral cortege in
this country, because there would be so many politicians deprived of
material out of which they manufacture their speeches/'25 He reiterated
his belief that the southern states were entirely "safe and secure in their
rights of person and property under the Constitution and laws, and that
the Administration will not invade those rights and do not intend to